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So my first question is, what initially drew you to bird watching? 

What drew me? Well, I was working for a pharmaceutical company in New 
Jersey and a woman, a coworker, recognized my interest in nature, and 
walking and being in different areas. She said, well why don't you come 
with me, we have classes at New Jersey (?) and have classes there every 
Wednesday night and we have field trips and it would give you a real good 
chance to see different parts of NJ and get out with people, and I thought 
well that's nice—and going back to 1971 it cost me $25 for 10 classes and 
10 field trips so it was a very good buy. So I started going and she was 
going, then eventually, like most people, she dropped out but I continued, 
I stuck it out. It was very enjoyable, we had a very good leader and I just 
continued to go up there once a week while we had classes— and then we 
also had our field trip. One of the things they had, they had skins. Do 
you know what skins are? 

No. 

Well skins are—when a bird dies, they dissect them and they stuff it with 
cotton and then they have a skin and then they put it in mothballs so 
nothing gets to it. They had them in a class and Dr. (Lawler) can even tell 
you about this, they had a skin of a bird, let's say, Connecticut warbler for 
example, and you can look at it and see what it looks like. So we'd look 
at skins and slides on Wednesday night and then we'd go out to the NJ 
coast, some of the parks, and we would try to find what we'd been 
studying on Wednesday nights. And that's how I got into it, and the 
people were very nice, and one of the doctors lent me his binoculars and 
so after a couple years I got my own binoculars, and then we had a new 
director and he was wonderful and I continued to use that place to say, as 
my learning tool, until I moved to (Mommeth?) Country NJ. Then at some 
point you just realize, this is what you like, but it didn't just happen 
overnight. It was gradual and as a child all I knew was a robin, a blue jay 
and a woodpecker, I had no one to encourage me to go into birds. 

Do you think the skins helped you identify the birds better? 

Well, yeah, because also when you have something in hand, you can see 
how small something is. I don't remember, we didn't really have the 
ducks, but we had say, collections, some people had donated. So we 
could see the Warblers and the variations in the plumages and I know Dr. 
Lawler has had some of her classes do skins. I don't know which ones. 

You have to talk to her about that. 

How long have you been a member of the Tri County? 

Since I moved here, January of 1985. That's 23 years, ooh. 

Has it grown a lot since you first joined? 

It's pretty stable. The membership is stable. Some of them are too 
elderly to come after a while, some have died. It's very difficult to attract 
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younger people, especially couples who have children because our trips 
are usually on weekends and meetings are one the forth Monday of the 
month at Asbury Church, and a lot of people come to that—we have very 
good attendance, but then when we have a field trip we might have only 
six people. So that's I would say, it remains stable, it goes up and goes 
down, it seems stable—it just hasn't grown the way some other groups 
have. 

Well, before taking this class I had no idea there were bird clubs. What 

exactly does a bird club do? 

Well I can tell you things about this particular club, now what I had in NJ 
was different as far as classes and field trips—that was through the state 
organization. The bird club I am involved in now, everybody is a 
volunteer. No one is paid anything. We do have membership dues. I'll 
tell you about that in a little while. We all contribute our certain amount 
to the club, we have expenses and income through the members, and we 
have a dinner once a year and we raise a little money from the members 
on raffles and donations. The bird club is basically getting together once a 
month, we have speakers a lot of them are members of the club. The 
most recent speaker talked about her trip to the Arctic Circle. So we have 
that once a month, a list of officers; president, vp, secretary—which I am. 
And we are connected, we here in MD are connected to a parent club 
organization which is the MD ornithological society. So part of our dues 
go to MOS (md ornithological society) and they are also a volunteer 
organization. While in NJ there is a paid staff. Here we have no one paid, 
and of course there are some expenses, say in MOS if they're traveling 
they're probably reimbursed mileage. So we are connected to them. 

Some of our dues go to support them and they like to direct things to do 
to us for example, we were told last night that MOS is establishing a 
birding trail here in MD they requested that we provide them with info 
regarding sections by Nov 30, which is just about impossible for us to do. 

What kind of information? 

Well they wanted us to identify areas where this birding trail could be, well 
it's not really a trail, and Delaware has it. But its stops in the state where 
people can go and look for birds, and we would identify what birds they 
could see there and let's say whether there are any facilities. It's almost 
like when we have a conference MOS has one, we list where they're going 
to go and facilities. SO it's something like that and then they're probably 
going to get a brochure and have this birding trail and identify it on a 
map. They asked us to provide this by NOV 30 so I don't know what the 
answer will be on that. I didn't get involved. And also out club, has field 
trips once a month, and our president also, he's the man you're gong to 
meet tomorrow. Is very knowledgeable and he and I work together to 
decide what field trips were going to offer and well probably be working on 
that next week for the spring session. SO that's basically what we do. 

Are there any places in particular that you personally prefer to go to? 

Oh my, yes there are a lot of them. Some are far away, I like the ones in 
Delaware. But I'm leading a trip to Bombay hook national wildlife refuge 
on the 22 of Nov, that's a Saturday, for our club. It's a great trip because 
we have snow geese coming in and we have water fowl and we hope we 
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get enough rain to fill the dry spots. So I like that, and we also have nice 
trips in late April to some of the wooded areas when the warblers come 
through. 

So do you prefer looking at the water fowl and - 

It's easier to look at water fowl than warblers who are jumping around the 
trees, and I think if somebody is starting out, I think waterfowl would be 
the easiest because at least they're still you can look out here, actually 
you can come out here in December and January to get some nice water 
fowl—and you're welcome to do that on the trail and bring a pair of 
binoculars and do whatever you want. I don't mean do whatever you 
want, but I mean you can spend your time here if you wanted to. And we 
have ring necked ducks here, American widgeon, mallards, geese, so we 
have a lot of birds. It's beautiful. 

Why do you think that the Delmarva Peninsula is such a hub for bird 
watching? Why it's so important? 

I think you'll have to understand the pattern of migration of birds first of 
all, and there are three basic flyways; there's a west coast, central and an 
Atlantic flyway—and we are on the Atlantic flyway, you know what I'm 
talking about. So particularly for waterfowl, like this area historically 
again was noted for its waterfowl and also the hunters killed the ducks 
and the geese and sold them to the markets in Baltimore and we have a 
whole gallery on that. The history gallery, that tells you all about the 
market hunters and how there were so many ducks here and they were 
shooting the rails and the shorebirds and everything they could. SO it's 
flyway and that's what attracts the birds and then again if the birds are 
here the people are going to come. 

Do you have any good stories, like any particular story about bird 
watching that you think—my professor is very enthusiastic about bird 
watching and he asked to please get good stories. If you can't think of 
any, it's fine. 

Oh, I can think of some right now that's to me the most exciting thing 
that's ever happened to me, it was this summer—and this is, I haven't 
told our group about this because we kept it quite, so I'll tell you about it. 

I live about a mile from let's say route 50 on (walston switch rd?) and 
back of me is a housing development in the woods. Its private, the 
people know me, they're very selective about who comes there, they're 
very selective—they don't like seeing people come into that development 
and parking a car and walking around. There's a drainage pond there, it's 
been there since 1990 when the development started. SO every morning, 
faithfully, and every afternoon, faithfully, I walk my dog there. And this 
was on the, right after the 4 of July, I was walking Sarah—my dog, in the 
morning, looked up at one of the trees that was opposite the pond, and I 
see a bird sitting up there, looked like a morning dove. So the next day I 
go up there, around 7-8 o'clock its hot, I look and there the bird is up 
there again, the morning dove is sitting up there, so by the 9 of July 
something hits me before I leave the house—why don't I bring my 
binoculars and see what this bird is. So when I get there, still with the 
dog, and I look up and I see a bird I cannot recognize, which is very 
unusual, especially in July. And it looked like, almost like a Castrol that 
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didn't have patterning and it was brownish, and I thought this is not a 
morning dove—it looked somewhat like a hawk, what is it? And it was just 
sitting up there, sitting up there looking. So I got excited, because I 
thought I don't know what this is. So Sarah and I finished our walk and 
we came back and the bird was still sitting there. So I'm going up the 
road and I saw one of the men from the development up there, hello how 
are you, I said "there's a bird up there." He saw my binoculars, I said I 
cannot recognize and I want to go home and look at my books. So I'm 
going up toward another road in the development, and I look up to the 
top of a dead loblolly pine and I see a bird sitting up there that is the 
same shape as the brown one, only this bird is white-ish looking, and I 
saw oh my god I think that's the adult of the other one. And all of a 
sudden, my mind is clicking because after all the years of looking at bird 
books, something registers. Oh my gosh! So I hurry home with this poor 
dog, and I go, the first thing you're supposed to od—here's another 
thing—when you see a rare bird, you're supposed to not look in your 
book. If you don't have a camera or a video you go home and you draw 
it. You know, you draw it and you look at the binoculars so I could see 
that it had a slightly grey back with some little white feathers, and its tail 
was unusual, it looked like a little fork, and I didn't quite understand why 
there's a little fork sticking out of a square tail. Its eye had black around 
it and I said, it's a hawk of some kind and you know I thought, I know 
what this is, so I drew a picture when I got home. I went in my bird book 
and there it was. It was a Mississippi Kite. Now I don't know whether you 
know that that is? 

No. 

But they're over on the western shore but I don't think we've ever had 
one here in Wicomico County. Now, Sam Dyke—who you're going to meet 
tomorrow—was in the arctic circle, he had just left on Monday, here it was 
Wednesday. So I called one of the other women, she wasn't home, I left 
a message. I said, Carol I think there's a Mississippi kite, there's an adult 
and a young one in the development, get back to me. So then I finally 
reach one of the other men and he got excited, he said "yeah that's what 
it sounds like." So then he came over, here I am at home waiting, and the 
two of us we walking, I said don't drive because residents don't want to 
see cars. So the two of us, looked and there was the adult still sitting in 
the tree, and the young one had a certain type of call and prior to this day 
I had heard it calling and I said you know it sounds something like a wood 
pewee, maybe they call differently when they're nesting, I don't know. 

You know, things didn't click in my head and lo and behold this man, his 
name was Mike Walsh—yeah that's what it was! So Mike wanted to call 
this one, so I said "no, no Mike don't tell anybody because the people 
don't want visitors coming in here, we have to be selective." So that's 
what it was and then we had some people coming in the next day and 
another day. Dr. Lawler being one of them, she came in and she saw the 
adult and she also photographed it. So we had a video of the young one 
and then Ron took these great pictures through his digital camera and a 
spotting scope of the adult and also the young one. So that was probably 
the most exciting thing that I personally have ever done because I was 
the first person here in the county to see this bird. So anyway, when Sam 
and Joanne came home the birds had left but, Sam said keep looking. I 
said, well they left. So on the fifth of august—the birds had left around 
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the 21 of July, and I hadn't seen them—I look up I the tree and there's 
the adult. I look up in the other tree and there's the juvenile. So I run 
home and call Sam. 

Did he get to see them? 

He got to see them. He came over and when they got to where the birds 
were, they weren't in the trees. But because they're both very smart and 
very persistent they saw something across the pond—and there was the 
adult. Then they saw it fly back and there were the two birds. It was so 
exciting, and Joanne had never seen one before and Sam needed it for a 
MD state record for himself and also the Wicomico County. So we keep 
lists—a lot of people who keep state lists keep county lists and then some 
people keep year lists and life lists. So we are "listers." And a lot of 
people didn't see it because we didn't tell them about it. We just did not 
want this to go on the main MOS list and have everybody who needed this 
for a Wicomico county list—they had seen it on the western shore but they 
had not seen it in Wicomico. 

It has to be in this area? 


For Wicomico county. It could be anyplace in Wicomico County. So the 
Wicomico people can put it on their list. But the other people didn't get it. 
I didn't tell them about it because I didn't want to be scolded. But that 
was the most exciting thing that ever happened to me personally. 

It's not very often that you see a -how often is it that you see rare birds? 

There are some—well it depends on what you mean by rare. This is not a 
rare bird— 

For this area. 

Not very often. There have been examples. Worcester County gets more. 
Once they had a bohemian waxwing, they seem to pick up more than we 
do and we have—Sam has a list, for our newsletter. Our club does have a 
newsletter, we send it out twice a year. And he listed possible birds that 
could eventually be seen in Wicomico and the Mississippi kite was one of 
them. So he, fortunately saw his one bird. But I don't think, it's not too 
often. 

That makes it more exciting. 

Oh yes it does. This year there are reports of common red pols and cross 
bills up in PA already and were hoping that some of these things will 
eventually start coming down into MD. We who have feeders will be 
looking at our feeders hoping we see something unusual. 

Do you put out certain feeders to attract certain birds? 

Oh yes. Oh yes. I can show you a nice display we have in there if you 
want to see if afterwards. The new education director is really great she 
worked for one of the Audubon sanctuaries out west and she's the one 
who selected the feeders. She has also selected the bird books and we 
have nice feeders—the right kind. And she has a display in the, I can take 
you there, in the hallway, with the right feeder and the right feed in it and 
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she has little signage on the wall by the feeder to help people. She's done 
a great job. 

When I talked to you on the phone you said that there's proper basic 
birding? I would love to know more about that. 

I want to show you something that's why I brought my books with me. 
What I did was I wrote up something she had done and picked it off the 
windows. We're trying to see them (books) I'm trying to help people who 
either want bird books or bird feeders. Because people who work in the 
gift shop are just regular people—they don't even have bird feeders. They 
really don't know which books. You want the proper one. What I wanted 
to show you—you said you had some books? 


Yeah— 

Remember which ones you had? 

I actually ordered five or six off amazon today. 

Did you order this one? 

I don't know, I can't remember. 

Okay you're going to have a lot to read. Let me just show you something. 
In the front, a lot of people forget about this, in the front they have 
introductions and they talk about the families of birds and how to identify 
birds. That's what I was thinking of. People who are going into bird 
watching or birding—Sam will explain the difference to you. He said there 
are wonderful books available that have been written about bird watching 
or birding and he may show that as he's talking to you. It talks about the 
long history. What you could do (for her report) you could put a 
chronological listing of dates and significant things that happened, if you 
can do that. But here it talks about how to identify birds and the parts of 
them. These are important things if you're going to try and identify them. 
Basically when you're looking at birds you need to—you want to identify 
what it is, is it a sparrow? A Warbler? And people get into this and they 
never read the front of the book. Here's the Mississippi kite I saw this in 
the book, and then when I saw this it wasn't quite adult—it was a sub 
adult. So if you read the books and then all of a sudden something hits 
you when you see something out there in real life and never seen it before 
and remember seeing it in the book. Then the book gets into all these 
other things. If you have good ears and listen to their voice. That's what 
I do since my eyes aren't as good anymore? 

You can identify them through their voice? 

Oh yeah, oh my—that to me is critical. They're in trees, you can hear that 
and know it's there, so you stop and try to find it. 

Now is that just from doing this for so many years? 

Doing it, I don't have the same visual capacity as some of these other 
people. I don't have that ability. But I can identify them by sound. 

That is neat I never even thought about that. 
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Oh yeah, so if you're not the best with your eyes start listening. A lot of 
people when they're out together, busy talking—they can't hear anything! 
Also, after a while you can recognize call notes, for example when we 
were out Saturday we had a lot of yellow romp warblers and they had a 
distinct chip note—nothing as far as singing, it's too early. But you can 
try and learn these little call notes, if they rein your backyard they're all 
making their little noises and you can tell what they are, so voices are 
very important so that's what you have to work on. Behavior, habitat, 
you're not going to see some of these birds on a little sandpit in the 
water. Then you also need to know ranges of the birds and these books 
will show you where they nest and usually the range so you need to 
understand when you're looking at a bird book what this is all about. 
Otherwise you're just looking and you don't know. These birds that are 
coming down here are migrating so once you understand migration and 
get into this, I think this is what they mean by birding—understanding 
migration and the changes. Someone said to me they want to see 
warblers and I thought this is not the right time of year to see warblers— 
well she has this knowledge of warblers, that's fine but you need the 
knowledge of their travel patterns, where they're coming from, you have 
to understand these things—its more than just 'oh I know this warbler and 
that warbler.' You're not going to see them at the wrong time of year. 

It's a science. 

Of course it's a science, you're studying biology—so it's the same thing, 
like studying a plant, in the winter time they're dead, they need a certain 
type of soil. It's the same type of thing as a science. SO this is one of the 
books. Remember it's North American and it can confuse you if you don't 
look at your range maps. Let's look at my Mississippi kite I just wanted to 
show you. I saw it in my development but look at the range map, this is 
where they are nesting, I mean they're not even up to here. They're 
nesting as far north as Virginia. So you might say it's not supposed to be 
here, but you don't know. You need to look at it. 

Do you think the ranges will change with the temperature changes? 

I think that's very possible. I think they're seeing that out west too, some 
of the birds in the high elevations, it getting warmer and changing the 
insects and the vegetation and these birds they can't go up any higher so 
there's going to be a problem and they recognize it—the scientists do. 

But anyway, this is a good book there. 

Also, Peterson? His biography maybe? 

Peterson? That's good he's a very interesting man. Someone came into 
the gift shop once from CT and said she went to his house to buy a piano 
and he said "I want to get rid of the piano like I want to get rid of my 
prison wife." So he was very gruff. Just didn't warm up to him. But that's 
an interesting one to read. But I do think he has the best book for 
learning. 

What would you need to start? 

I think its very simple. A good pair n binoculars, good shoes and a good 
bird book. You can bird in your backyard, you can come here and have a 
walk. Also have proper clothing if you get rained on or get cold and that's 
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all you need. Once you have that you can go from there. A lot of people 
say, "Oh she looks like a birder she's dressed for it." So you know dress 
warm, have a hat. You need good binoculars and a bird book. I don't 
think you need all that fancy stuff, people just want to make money. 

Also, maybe something to put the bird book in. Today I see people who 
don't carry books and I don't understand while they're learning why they 
don't have a book with them. You see I was learning with NJ and these 
people knew the right way to do things so they encouraged us to do 
certain things. While a lot of people learning are on their own and nobody 
is telling them "hey take that book with you all the time." 

With the tri county bird club would somebody be there to help? 

Well, here's what we do. There's always somebody knowledgeable either 
leading the group or in the group, for example, when we were out 
Saturday—you know what kind of day Saturday was, and we had a group 
with Ron, myself, and a couple of people are always there who are very 
nice and very helpful. We have no snobs and there are a couple of groups 
that have snobs. You're always going to find snobs. I've heard people 
who go on bird trips in NYC and central city and she said, the people here 
are more knowledgeable and they're also a lot nicer. So there will always 
be someone to help, and if they know you're learning—for example Dr. 
Lawler she'll be right by your side helping. People aren't impatient and 
they try to help. We have a spotting scope so everyone can see the birds. 
If you don't know too much its best to find a group where you can meet 
people who can help you and if they're not willing to help you I wouldn't 
bother with them. So don't join until you have experience with a 
particular club. 

Being a biology major I'm into everything. But, my professor and I were 
talking about when I split up my chapter I was going to do a little piece 
on five birds—are there any in particular that are most important to this 
area that I should talk about? 

Are you trying to see these birds? 

I guess a bird— 

You want to write about something that at least you've seen or you won't 
know about its behavior. So where would you like to go to try and find 
some of these birds then you can write about them after you've seen 
them. 

Well it basically was going to be a little research thing with a picture to go 
along with it. I don't know if other people will be using pictures and I want 
to do ones that are important to this area. 

The ones who know a lot are going to look for rarities and those who don't 
know anything will be content to see the regular ones. You have no 
access to feeders? There's a place you can go, this is where I walk my 
dog. You know Pemberton Park? I would try and go there, take a bird 
book and binoculars, walk the trails and try to find five birds fairly easy to 
find—otherwise it's going to be difficult especially this time of year. You 
can see bald eagles this time of year there. You'd be looking for the 
nesting birds, robins, cardinals, woodpeckers, you would have to identify 
the difference between them. Some are hard to see. That's a good bird 
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too. These are not rare birds but they're birds if you've never birded 
before. I would stick to ones you can see, what's the sense of writing 
about ones you haven't seen? 

Is Leonard's Mill a good place to go? 

I don't know much about it but it wouldn't hurt to look. Is there a pond 
there? Where is that? 

Past Walmart and the north end going towards Delmar. 

A lot of Canada geese there. It doesn't hurt to look. You need to see the 
birds to write about and you don't have a lot of time. When you start 
looking at birds all of a sudden a different world opens up to you and 
suddenly toy see things you've never seen before. 

Yeah once I started this project I've been looking all the time. 

Remember to start using your ears and listening for things. A lot of 
people don't do it and sadly as you get older it gets harder, and some of 
the best field trip leaders in the country are starting to lose the ability to 
hear that high pitch. When you're young you can hear it. A lot of people 
use tapes and video, but it's not the same as going out and listening and 
finding the bird you hear and they're calling the birds wrong because it's 
not as easy to connect. They don't know the birds because they don't 
have the actual field experience. I say be cautious, don't put a name to 
something unless you look in the book, do your picture and have a second 
person verify it. If no one else had confirmed it I probably wouldn't have 
said anything, these people are misidentifying things. So that's my 
advice, be careful go slow. 

Do you participate in Delmarva birding weekend? 

Yes, I usually lead one trip. I've been leading the. Dr. Lawler usually 
leads one. I'm going six to eleven o'clock in morning and we go down to 
the woods and do warblers and things. 

Is there a good turnout? 

Usually, and what they're doing now is they're limiting the group to about 
12 people, when we first started there were 20 people in a group. Which 
is too many, they start chitchatting. So now we have 12 and it's much 
more manageable. 

Is there—what's the standard etiquette? 

The MOS has etiquette for how birders should behave you could probably 
find it on their website, or even in these books. It's more about how you 
shouldn't go on private property, and we've had some very obnoxious 
people in MD who have knocked down fences and interrupted the 
residents when there's a rare bird. Which is why I didn't tell anyone about 
my kite, because some people just don't care. Some of these books do 
list different organizations, you might find something on the website. 

Well no talking would be a good one. 

Well yes, but people do talk. On these formal trips I try not to talk to 
respect the leader who is trying to listen, but some of these people don't 
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even think about listening and totally discount it. You might find 
something in the back of this book, I don't know. There's something 
someplace. The American birding association is a very big organization. 
The headquarters are in Colorado and they have a very large following 
and they do have the rules they hope members will follow out in the field. 
But some people are just not told these things. Some people don't have 
the knowledge of common courtesy and then they're put out in the birding 
environment doing whatever they please. 

Is there anything that you think I should've asked you? 

Hmm, I think you were talking about the history of bird watching— 
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